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the maiden's ear as she ventures to take the first step upon the 
moss-covered stone. The costumes represent the Middle Age 
period, and are arranged in graceful harmony with the contours of 
the figures. The picture was one of the most attractive works in 
the Salon, and perhaps its most noteworthy feature is the rehef 
given to the figures by the foHage of the forest which fills the 



background. Anatole Vely, the painter of this charming picture, 
is a pupil of M. Signol. He is a young artist, and won his first 
medal in the Salo7i of 1874 for a picture of 'Lucia de Lammer- 
moor.' Vely's works are all pleasing in subject, and this, combined 
with graceful drawing and rich and harmonious colouring, renders 
them very popular in public exhibitions. 



AMERICAN PAINTERS-GEORGE LORING BROWN. 




lACH artist has his ideal, and each seeks fame in its 
pursuit. One distinguished writer has said that 
Raphael sought the triumph of his art in expres- 
sion, Correggio in the effect of light and shade, 
and Titian in colour. In following these several 
motives each endeavoured to solve the great 
problem of Art in his own way, and each may 
be said to have achieved success. Church, one of the most emi- 
nent landscape-painters of modern times, has studied the outward 
aspects of the globe in the interests of Art akin to that which led 
the great German explorer Humboldt in the interests of science : 
he has visited eveiy zone and clime. His ideal may be said to 
combine the phenomenal elements, such as the iridescence of the 
Aurora or the Icebergs, or the wild rush of Niagara. Durand 
seeks the more quiet phases of Nature as his ideal ; and Page has 



studied Titian's rich colour-motive with unabated zeal during the 
best years of his artist-life. 

George Loring Brown, the subject of this sketch, achieved 
fame in the early years of his career as a delineator of the sunny 
scenes of Italy, as a disciple of Claude, and later as a student of 
the grand scenery of his native New England, in the embodiment 
of which he always accepted that eminent old master as his ideal, 
with modifications, perhaps, matured under the inspiration of his 
own genius. Mr. Brown was born in Boston, in 1814, and at a 
very early age began to show that love of Art which has 
so generously ripened during his later years. He met with no 
appreciative interest in the home circle in the pursuit of his che- 
rished ideal ; but, at the age of twelve years, his father so far 
yielded to his wishes as to bind him to a wood-engraver. This 
proved to be a valuable school for him, and, after leaving the en- 




The Lake of Nenii. From a Painting by George Loring Brown, 



graver's employ, he made a series ot studies of birds, reptiles, and 
animals, for the famous " Peter Parley " and other Boston publish- 
ers. Whenever an opportunity offered, young Brown pursued his 
colour-studies with the determination of becoming an artist, and 
took his first lessons from the gifted Allston. 

His first work in colour which attracted attention was a copy of 
a landscape, so well executed that it was purchased by Mr. Isaac 



P. Davis, an enthusiastic Art-connoisseur of Boston. He received 
fifty dollars for this work, and was so elated with his success that 
he determined to go to Europe and settle in Italy, which was then 
the goal of his ambition. The sum of money received for the 
landscape-copy was soon spent, but he found a benevolent mer- 
chant whose sympathies were enlisted in his behalf, and who ad- 
vanced him one hundred dollars for the journey. It was all he 
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asked, and he set out with an enthusiasm that assured success. 
Young Brown at this time was in his nineteenth year, and he left 
the city of his birth without regret, as one of his friends said, " to 
escape from the limits of routine, and to cast off the bonds of 
prejudice." He landed in Antwerp destitute of means, but while 
the ship that had brought him across the broad Atlantic lay in 



port he found a generous friend in its captain, who had discovered 
his destitute condition, and very delicately placed him beyond the 
reach of immediate want. The story of his career during the few 
succeeding months passed in Antwerp does not differ materially 
from that of many other struggling artists, but he embarked in the 
profession with the determination to succeed, and, however dark 




The Temple of Peace, From a Painting by George Loving Brown. 



the future looked to him, his enthusiasm never failed. While in 
Antwerp he studied the architecture of the grand old cathedral in 
that city with delight. It was the noblest structure that he had 
seen, and it made a deep and lasting impression upon his mind. 
He also dwelt long and lovingly over the works of Ruysdael, but 
his scanty resources compelled him to leave Antwerp, and he 
therefore embarked for London. 

After a few weeks' residence in the latter city, he met with an 
American friend who lent him money enough to enable him to 
visit Paris, and thither he went with the idea of making copies of 
some of the grand old masterpieces in the Louvre. When he was 
fairly settled in Paris in 1833, he became a pupil of the great French 
painter Eugene Isabey. This proved for him, however, a period 
of sore trial, and he was often in want of the means to buy the 
materials of his art. His merchant-friend in Boston had autho- 
rised him to send his first pictures to him, and accordingly, as fast 
as they were finished, he sent them to his address. At that time 
there were no steamers making ocean-passages, and it was seve- 
ral months before he received any replies from his friend, but, when 
they did come, he found, to his joy, that the pictures had proved 
satisfactory, and the remittances were adequate to place him be- 
yond immediate want. While in the studio of Isabey, young Brown 
spent several months in making a copy of Claude's great work, * The 
Meeting of Mark Antony and Cleopatra ; ' but, when the work was 
finished, he cut it into several pieces in a moment of vexation at 
what he considered his want of success in achieving Claude's mas- 
terly handling. He saved the pieces, however ; thinking, probably, 
that they might be useful for the production of new pictures. On 
his return to Boston he met with good success in selling his pictures, 
and found time during his leisure moments to remount the muti- 
lated copy of Claude. This was seen by Washington Allston, 



then at the height of his fame, who declared that it was " the best 
copy of Claude Lorraine he had ever seen." With the endorse- 
ment of the great Allston Mr. Brown, who was now in his twenty- 
sixth year, found no difficulty in obtaining orders for copies of 
Claude's masterpieces from his Boston friends. He again sailed 
for Europe, and in the autumn of 1840 found himself at work in 
Rome with sufficient means to carry himself through the win- 
ter. 

Here he worked steadily, and gained in knowledge and experi- 
ence. One of his first finished copies was brought to the atten- 
tion of a gentleman of Baltimore, who was passing the winter in 
Rome, and he was so pleased with the work that he at once gave 
Mr. Brown $1,000 for it. The receipt of this handsome sum of 
money relieved his anxiety, and gave him the assurance of future 
success in his profession. He practised his art assiduously while 
in Italy, and remained there altogether for twenty years, dividing 
his time meanwhile between Rome and Florence. His pencil was 
never idle, and he painted more than sixty important landscapes, 
besides making a large number of copies which found a ready sale 
among the American and English travellers who visited his stu- 
dios in Rome and Florence. While in Italy Mr. Brown acquired 
still greater fame as a copyist of Claude, and even to-day he re- 
tains the cunning touch which first advanced his reputation as a 
delineator of skies and atmospheres, the characteristics of his 
grand ideal. During these years of earnest toil Mr. Brown ac- 
quired great freedom of handling, and a style of colouring that 
was noteworthy for its richness. In 1846 he made a brief visit 
home, bringing with him some fine specimens of his work, one of 
which was a moonlight-scene in Venice after a storm. It was 
poetical in conception, and rose to the dignity of a masterpiece. 
A distinguished critic said in substance that it gave with admirable 
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truth that peculiar density of the sky so remarkable in Italy, on a 
summer night after a storm, when the moon appears to sail far 
out from the infinite depths of the blue concave, and silver the 
edges of massive clouds below. She illumines the Piazetta di San 
Marco and the famous Lion of St. Mark ; the Ducal Palace on the 
right, the lagoons and San Giorgio on the left. In the opening 
on the right, between the Ducal Palace and the edifice, is seen 
the ** Bridge of Sighs." At a proper distance the illusion of this 
view is absolutely startling, and one who can recognise its local 
fidelity feels a thrill of solemn delight such as once transported 
him when gazing from the Piazzo San Marco upon the heavens 
thus illumined. Critics objected that the pigments were laid on 
too heavily, but none looked upon the picture unmoved, and not a 
few acknowledged that it was the best southern moonlight that 
they had ever seen upon canvas. 

This picture was the result of Mr. Brown's early study ; it repre- 
sented earnest work and high-toned sentiment ; but he did not 
pause in his pursuit of artistic knowledge on the achievement of 
one triumph, for his ambition admitted of no middle ground : his 
aim was the highest. In i8$8 he received the grand prize of the 
Art Union of Rome, and in i860, returning to the United States, 
settled for a time in New York, having brought with him a large 
number of drawings and studies, besides several finished pictures, 
all of which were warmly praised by both artists and critics. The 
question is often asked how Mr. Brown produces the exquisite 
atmospheric effects for which his canvases are so famous ; but it is 
a secret that belongs to the artist, and one which he cannot him- 
self solve. We often hear of the method of this or that artist — 
how this one glazes and that one scumbles ; but it does not reveal 
the secret of the cunning touch, nor of the sentiment which in- 
spires each stroke of the brush. Hawthorne, in his ** Marble 



Faun," says that Mr. Brown is ** an artist who has studied Nature 
with such tender love that she takes him to her intimacy, enabling 
him to reproduce her in landscapes that seem the reality of a bet- 
ter earth, and yet are but the truth of the very scenes around us, 
observed by the painter's insight, and interpreted for us by his 
skill. By his magic the moon throws her light far out of the pic- 
ture, and the crimson of the summer night absolutely glimmers on 
the beholder's face." 

In i860, shortly after Mr. Brown's arrival in New York, one of 
his large pictures, representing * The Bay of New York,' was bought 
by a number of gentlemen and presented to the Prince of Wales, 
who was then on a visit to this country ; and a year later the 
Prince bought the pendant, which is known as * The Crown of 
New England.' Mr. Brown's pictures are in all of our principal 
collections and are widely scattered. His principal paintings are 
in the possession of Lady Cremorne, of London ; Prince Bor- 
ghese, of Rome ; ex-Governor Dix, and the estate of the late Mr. 
A. T. Stewart, of New York ; Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn ; 
Governor Fairbanks, of Vermont ; the late Alvin Adams, E. S. 
Tobey, ex-Governor Rodman, Samuel C. Hooper, and T. G. Ap- 
pleton, of Boston. We engrave two examples of Mr. Brown's 
work, a view on * The Lake of Nemi,' a characteristic Italian 
scene, a few miles from Rome, the original of which is owned by 
Mr. George L. Clough, of Boston ; and * The Temple of Peace,' 
near the Coliseum, Rome. The latter, from its greater breadth 
of sky, is remarkable for its delicious sentiment of repose; its 
cloud-painting, and the suggestion of an atmosphere which fairly 
rivals Nature in its brilliant elements. As will be observed in stu- 
dying this engraving, Mr. Brown finishes his pictures with consci- 
entious care, and with a fidelity to truth in detail which will work 
out for him, let us hope, lasting fame. 



THE ALTAR AND THRONE OF ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, N. Y. 




IN the Art Journal for January of last year, we 
gave a description of the new St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral in New York, and also an engraving of the 
finished structure, which is one of the most im- 
posing church edifices in this countiy ; and we 
now engrave the high altar and throne which 
are intended for the interior, after the designs of 
the architect, Mr. James Renwick. This work, like the cathedral, 
will be of grand proportions and equally magnificent in style. 
Some parts of the work have been executed in Rome, Italy, and 
others in St.-Brieuc, France. The high altar will be erected at the 
eastern end of the building, opposite the grand entrance, which is 
on Fifth Avenue. The design is very simple in outline, but excep- 
tionally elaborate in detail. It will be elevated above the floor of 
the cathedral so that it can be seen from any part of the interior. 
The platform on which the altar is to rest will be reached by three 
broad marble steps rising from the floor of the sanctuary, and the 
latter is at a considerable elevation above the main body of the 
church. The table, or altar proper, will be of pure white marble 
resting on columns, the shafts of which are of precious marbles, 
with white-marble bases and foliated capitals. 

These columns, which are eight in number, divide the front into 
three large and four small niches. The centre niche will contain 
a sculpture in high-relief of ' The Last Supper,' and those on either 
hand will also be filled with alto-rilievos of * The Passion of Christ.' 
The four smaller niches between the columns will contain statues 
of the apostles. The altar itself is twelve feet four inches long and 
two feet eight inches in depth. Above and behind the altar, ex- 
tending its entire width, are two marble steps richly inlaid with 
precious stones, and on these the candelabra, of gilt bronze, will 
stand. These steps are intersected in the middle by the taber- 
nacle, which rests upon the altar. The tabernacle, which is three 
feet wide and six feet high, is made of Carrara marble inlaid with 
gems and adorned with exquisite Roman mosaics representing the 
' Crown of Thorns ' and another sacred emblem. The door of the 



tabernacle is of brass-bronze, fire-gilt. The columns which sup- 
port the arch are of the richest marbles, while the arch itself is of 
white marble, inlaid with gems cut in facets, and on either side are 
marble figures of angels kneeling. The stylobate, or substructure 
at the rear of the altar, is thirty feet long, and ten feet high from 
the sanctuary-floor. It is divided into five parts. The central 
division, which supports the tower and spire of the reredos, is six 
feet wide ; the first divisions on either side of this are seven feet 
six inches in width, and those at the ends are four feet six inches 
wide. 

Each of the extreme divisions supports a tower and spire. The 
base of the stylobate is of white marble ; the panels between the 
base and the cornice are of the same material, inlaid with alabas- 
ter and ornamented on each side by a bas-relief — that on the gos- 
pel side representing the Agnus Dei, and that on the epistle side 
the dove. The cornice, which is of Carrara marble, is ornamented 
with a grapevine and its fruit, carved in high-relief. There are 
two bases to the retable proper, the lower of green and the upper 
of red marble, polished and moulded. The reredos, which is the 
chef-d'ceuvre of the design, is divided into five sections, having a 
central tower and spire, and two flanking towers and spires. Be- 
tween these are six niches, three on each side of the central tower, 
which is directly over the tabernacle. The first story of the cen- 
tral tower is six feet square and sixteen feet high. It has two 
clustered columns of red-and-green marble with white-marble 
bases and foliated capitals. These columns stand on each side of 
the central niche against a background of white marble decorated 
with foliage. A marble canopy covers the tabernacle, and has a 
rich tracery and groined ceiling. Under this canopy will stand a 
magnificent crucifix, with the base resting upon the roof of the 
tabernacle. The second division or story of the central tower, 
directly over the canopy, is square and is five feet six inches high. 
It is supported by sixteen polished columns of coloured marbles, 
with bases and capitals of white marble. The second story is 
crowned with arches and gablets, and the spaces between the sup- 



